Interview with Doug McLaren, climbing guide, December 1994 

Doug: My name is Doug McLaren, live here in Jackson, came here in 
1952 as a park ranger for the park service 

I was a climbing ranger, to take care of the mountain rescue and 
climbing activity in the park. 

I was in the 10th mountain division during World War II. 

We climbed in Italy a little bit because I was there during the war. I 
didn’t climb very much before I came up here though, just rock 
scrambles in Colorado. 

Jean: So climbing was pretty much at an early stage at the point? 
McLaren: Most of the Tetons had been climbed by then. 

50s, climbing school, 

It was organized by Petzoldt Exum, right after World War II I 
suppose. 

30s 

Jean: Actually they were climbing before the war. That was about 
the first year Glenn was with Paul. Paul started in 26, they worked 
together until the early 50s. And then Paul took over one year, and 
Glenn stayed out of it, and Glenn took it over the next year and Paul 
stayed out of it, till they decided who was going to get the climbing 
school. 

Jean: How did that work as a concession in the park? 

McLaren: We worked together all along, the guides and the park 
service. It was not unusual to have a climbing concession. It was a 
first for a climbing concession but it wasn’t that unusual to have 
that concession. 

Jean: Do you remember any stories about Glenn? 
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McLaren: [He doesn’t remember any stories] I met Glenn in 52 I 
didn’t climb with Glenn until his 40th anniversary climb, the 40th 
45th and 50th. That was the only time I climbed with Glenn. I 
climbed with one of his guides in 53. He had one client and needed 
an extra partner so he asked me. 

Bill Byrd [is a climbing guide to interview] 

I always have to think of one of his guides, Willie Unsoeld When he’d 
get into a real tough spot he used to play his harmonica to lead his 
clients off of the mountain. 

He played his harmonica while Glenn passed this one section of rock 
during the 40th anniversary climb 

Jean: Was there a sense of what you were doing at the time? 

McLaren: It was just something we had to do, something we had to 
do I guess I'd say. 

Jean: What is your impression of Glenn’s contribution to 
mountaineering? 

McLaren: He was one of the biggest contributers of mountaineering 
here in this area, not only because of his stableness in establishing 
the climbing school and the way he handles his guides and took care 
of the business 

He treated his guides very fairly , they were all equal as far as, no 
guide was above another one as far as he was concerned. No guides 
were. The guides he hired were capable and competent climbers 
before he ever had them on his staff. 

Jean: What about in terms of contribution to american 
mountaineering? 

McLaren: A little of both, he was an excellent climber himself, plus 
he was able to put it across to other people too. [he was a good 
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teacher] 


He was always there and always available when you needed him. 

Jean: Did he make climbing more of a legitimate profession? 

McLaren: Yeah, a legitimate concession to run in the park. 

Yeah, it sure did, [helped mountaineering in general] 

McLaren: Just the way he handled himself, and the way he was able 
to put his business across to the park service and people who 
encountered it. We 

relied on the guides several times for rescues. 

We had six climbing rangers on the staff at the time, and other 
climbers scattered throughout the division. 

We did on two or three occasions use the guides to help us. 

Glenn didn’t like to let his guides go because that would mean he 
would lose some business, but he was willing to if he really thought 
we needed them. 

Jean: [Asks about the Ford accident.] 

McLaren: The Ford accident - that was when Petzoldt was in charge. 

Dick Emersen and I were the two that got up to Fred before he peeled 
off the mountain, and we got Bartholomew who was with him to 
climb as a client and took him back over across the two ridges to 
the Exum Ridge above the -- 

They were in the couloir between the southeast ridge and the 
Underhill ridge. 

He got hit by a large piece of ice which shattered his arm, and he 
made a statement sometime before in the valley down there that he 
would never be brought off the mountain alive. 
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He was the guide, see he was guiding two people up. One of them 
came down and reported the accident, and Bartholomew stayed with 
him, and Dick Emerson and I got to him we elected to take 
Bartholomew back to where the rest of our party was, on the Exum 
ridge. The clients were pretty much beginners - and we were going 
to bring a stretcher back over to Fred and while we were over on the 
Exum ridge somebody said hey there goes a pack and we had tied a 
pack in the rope with Fred, and then the next thing we saw, we saw 
Fred tumble down the couloir. 

He somehow untied himself out of the ropes, yeah, Dick Emerson 
tried to tie him in so he couldn’t reach the knot but apparently he 
was able to twist around so he could reach it with his good arm. It 
was snowing all the time that we were up there, in fact it snowed 
three feet at the lower saddle while we were on the mountain. 

After the storm had broke and we went back up and went over to 
where he had been, the rope was still tied around the outcrop that 
Dick had tied it to, but the knots that he used to tie Fred in with 
were gone, so Fred had untied himself. 

Molly McLaren: Fortunately to have a radio or you stew. You have to 
remember that it was a lot different in those days then it is now, 
the equipment that they had, and the lack of manpower probably was 
the biggest thing. The radio that they had they had to carry in a 
backpack and that was all they could carry, it was like a telephone. 

McLaren: we didn’t have a radio on the Ford accident, this was in the 
early 50s, 54 I think. 

[that is when Petzoldt decided not to own the school anymore] 

That was the first accident the school had ever had, it was the 
guide. 

Jean: How did the concession and park work together? 

McLaren: We had a monthly rundown of the business 
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Jean: Did Glenn encourage guides to go out and do things for 
themselves? 

McLaren: No, he wanted to keep them pretty much to himself. We did 
the Appalachian rescue with the Exum guides. 

[we discuss how climbers were very much considered mavericks, it 
was it a strange profession to be in, Mclaren got into climbing 
through the 10th mountain division] 

Jean: How did Glenn’s ability to start the school change 
mountaineering? 

McLaren: Well it led to improvements, and they were always - the 
guides and Glenn- were always trying new things to improve, make 
climbing easier and safer, and it was through them that they got a 
lot of the equipment that they use nowadays. Installed in the use of 
climbing. 

Jean: Did park rangers incorporate the techniques? 

McLaren: Yeah to some extent, not very much. We didn’t have much 
time to do anything except use what we had. 

Jean: Were you aware of what was happening in Europe at that time? 

McLaren: Some of it was coming in from Europe but not very much 
because the European clients we got over here are people that had 
climbed with guides there all the time, they weren’t individuals who 
had climbed by themselves. They had to have guides to take them 
where they wanted to go. 

Jean: What about the Yosemite climbers - the Mount Rainier factor 
in terms of learning from each other? 

McLaren: Yosemite climbers, mostly using fixed ropes and bolts,not 
free climbing like they do here. 

Jean: Were a lot of the people who would come and climb in the park 
- were they experienced? 
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McLaren: Back in the 50s when I was in charge of the 
mountaineering you had to have a certain amount of climbing 
knowledge before you could go out We checked them out in the 
ranger station and talked over the climbing with them and their 
experience as to the climb they want to do and if the ranger didn’t 
think they were up for the climb they’d direct them to the climb they 
could complete. They can’t do that any more. 

We had a real strict set of regulations then. That changed in the 
mid-60s early 70s, you couldn’t have any solo climbing back then in 
those days. 

If a party decided to climb the Grand and [the park] didn’t think they 
were up for it, we would direct them to another peak. 

[Glenn was ] someone to market the Grand - gained more experience 
here. 

We directed a lot of people to the climbing school that would happen 
probably once or twice a week. 

The policy changed in the late 60s because it got to the point where 
the government decided people could go out there and kill 
themselves if they wanted to. 

Jean: How many rescues would you do a summer? 

McLaren: We probably do five or six at the most back in the early 
50s, then it started increasing and there was one summer there 
when we had one rescue every week in July and August. The climbing 
rangers were just about worn out from going so much. 

Molly M: And that was when they didn’t have helicopter. 

Doug M.: They just started helicopters when I got out of the rescue 
business, about 67. 

I was moved to another position in the park, moved to another job 
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and then I had other responsibilities 

I was the district ranger in charge of climbing. It was Armington, 
but Armington transferred. Renny Jackson is the guy now. 

Renny is a permanent ranger, more or less in charge of the Jenny 
Lake Rangers now, since Armington left. 

Jean: What were the most significant contributions [the rangers and 
guides] made to that profession as it is today? 

McLaren: The establishment and the organization of the rescue team 
itself. Before I was here they didn’t have a rescue team, and they 
didn’t have a method of rescuing climbers either, we organized that 
too. 

Jean: How did you establish guidelines? 

McLaren: Just trial and error and through some of the seasons that 
we had we got some pretty good climbing rangers in. 

Jean: What did you learn in 10th mountain division? 

McLaren: The entire method of climbing that they had at that time - 
free climbing using the ropes as protection, and rappels to get down 
with, belaying, thats about the main parts of climbing at that time. 

[As a ranger, used that but incorporated new techniques as he went 
along and establish protocol for rescues and services.] 

Glenn operated his business separately, but there weren’t any 
conflicts, Glenn made it real easy to get along with the guides. 

Jean: Who took the initiative trying to figure out the plan for the 
Exum guides working with the park rangers? 

McLaren: It just kind of grew, close knit group there were climbers 
on both sides of the issue. 

They lived at the climbers camp which was a little pocket just north 
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of where his building is now - they had some tent frames up there 
[right by the lake] 

And our rangers were down there in the Kimmel cabins, where they 
are now. 

They wanted to get them back away from what they called a critical 
area around Jenny Lake, and that was where they could move them 
without getting into some critical area. 

Its been since I retired - 

Jean: What stands out for you from that time period? 

McLaren: One of our first rescues was the -- Hart rescue off of the 
Grand. She fell to the upper saddle, had a double break in her back 
and a fractured pelvis, in 53. 

We went up and brought her down. Two years later she was back 
climbing again. The last time ’s seen here on her feet she kind of 
walked -- but she could get around. 

Well, the party that went up there were six of us, brought her out to 
Teton Glacier, then we had a whole party of just laborers who’d 
meet us down there could do the carrying we had to hand carry then. 
It took 24 hours. 

Jean: That was one of the first major rescues that you were 
involved with? 

McLaren: The north face rescue, Fischer rescue man broke his leg, I 
didn’t go up on the mountain but I was in the helicopter when they 
threw the medication down to him, and got it right in his lap, I was 
the one who threw that out. 

The Appalachian rescue - that was a series of misguided information 
I think. The leader on that should have turned back before he got off 
of Teepees glacier because he was way behind schedule. 
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He got hypothermia [the guy who died]. 

I think that he should have taken more of a positive stance when he 
first wanted to turn back and turn back because I think most of the 
group wanted to turn back with him. 

The leader wasn’t a member of the Appalachian group, he was just a 
guy who they had hired to take up the group and when the storm 
broke they should have turned back. 

He, I think he had a little bit of egotism there, he thought he was 
farther up on the mountain than he really was. 

Jean: How does all this make you feel? 

McLaren: It makes me feel sad mostly, that somebody would lead a 
bunch of people into a deal like that. 

I can’t say I was angry because I can’t say there was any anger there. 
You felt sorry for them, mostly. 

After the late 60s climbers were getting into problems over their 
heads. There was a period when they wouldn’t do that, the park 
service would absorb the cost of the rescue - trying to get that 
changed I think they should [do something like post a bond] 

I think its going to come to the day where they are going to require 
it. The park doesn’t have to absorb it. It costs a couple 100,000 
dollars a year for the rescues. 

Polly - Molly? McLaren -worked at Moose and Moran. 

Polly: Our daughter and their daughter Glenda were friends during 
the summer, they did a lot of things together during the summer 
Shannon - 

Beth and I have been friends for a very long time. 

She is one of the most charming people. 
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The love that is there [between Beth and Glenn] is absolutely 
something to behold 

The only thing I can probably put in is remembering some of the 
picnics that we had at Lupine Meadows, those are probably my very 
fondest memories of living in Teton Park, and of course after all the 
anniversary climbs we’d have a big barbecue and we would sing and 
visit after the 40th, 45th and 50th anniversary climb. 

there was a lot of concern that Glenn wouldn’t be able to do the 
50th. 

He took an extra day to go up, went up a day ahead of schedule and 
then he came down a day later, he seemed to, yeah [come alive] 

Petzoldt also wants to have an anniversary climb. He is in prime 
shape - fantastic shape when he [Doug] saw him this summer. 

Glenn and Beth were married in the 50s. 

Jean: Do you remember Glenn’s music at all? 

Both: I heard him sing but I don’t think I’ve ever heard him play 
music. 

[They suggest I interview Bob Irvine - Emersen in Seattle] 
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